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My Fellow Countrymen, 

With your permissiou, I will engage your 
attention for a short time, whilst I address a few 
remarks to you on a subject deeply affecting your 
interests in many ways, and to an extent of which, I 
think, but few of you are aware. 

You will perhaps think Churchyards very curious 
things to write upon, and wonder in what manner 
their condition can possibly affect you ; and I wish 
you may so think and wonder, for the most effectual 
means of gaining attention is by exciting curiosity. 
But I will not keep you in the dark as to the object 
I have in view; and the end I hope to attain, by 
writing this letten They are short and simple. The 
former is to shew you that our present modes of 
interment are neither safe for the living, nor respect- 
ful to the dead : the latter is to induce you to take 
such steps as are available for effecting a beneficial 
alteration in them. 

Attention has, for some time past, been very con- 
siderably attracted to the manner in which the mortal 
remains of our species are disposed of when the vital 
principle has ceased to exert its sway, and left its 
perishable tabernacle to return to the inanimate state 
whence it sprung, ere the omnipotent Creator in- 
stilled into it a purer essence. 
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Important branches of the daily and weekly press 
have used their best exertions to awaken the public 
from the torpor in which they have so long and so 
unaccountably slumbered, respecting this important 
subject; and have striven to impress upon them, 
especially upon the inhabitants of large and thickly 
populated districts, the danger they are incurring, by 
allowing the receptacles of the dead to remain in 
their present revolting and demoralizing state. In- 
dividual philanthropists, eminent for their talents 
and exertions, have likewise lent their influential aid 
in the same praiseworthy and laudable undertaking. 
Nor can it be said that these exertions have been 
altogether unproductive of good. Though they have 
not succeeded in arousing the public, generally, to 
a full sense of the danger of allowing the dead to 
remain in close contact with the living, nor have 
they as yet had sufficient moral power to compel the 
executive body, rigidly to enforce the fulfilment 
of such sanatory regulations for the public weal, as 
they are now by the existing law enabled ; still less 
have their exertions, and the startling truths they 
have elicited and proclaimed, had sufficient weight 
to drive (and driven they must be if anything is to 
be done) the legislative assemblies to propound any 
fresh and more stringent enactments than those now 
in force for the preservation of the public health ; yet 
have they, in many instances, worked considerable 
good, by inducing people to reflect upon what before 



had either entirely escaped their notice^ or^ if noticed, 
had been attributed to other caases, entirely innocent 
of producing the direful results, unjustly and unrea- 
sonably attributed to them : and thus, as it were, 
laying the foundations for a general reformation. 

Every thing, whether of great or small import- 
ance, must have a commencement ; and we know that 
many great undertakings have sprung from very 
small beginnings. Let us not despair of accomplish- 
ing anything we take in hand, so long as we have 
right on our side; and let us never be dismayed 
because we do not, at first, succeed to the full extent 
we expect, or have a right to anticipate. 

When an evil is proved to exist, and a remedy is 
known to be available, it is almost a solecism to say 
that it is the imperative duty of those who are intrusted 
with power, or have a right to apply that remedy, to 
enforce it in such a manner as to efiect the greatest 
possible good that may lie in their power; yet, at 
the same time, to do it with as little interference 
with pre-existing opinions, laws, and institutions, as 
the exigencies of the case may admit. I am not an 
advocate for hasty and sweeping alterations — I am 
most decidedly opposed to the wild and ill-considered 
measures of too many of our modem lawgivers, who, 
for the mere sake of change, or to obtain temporary 
popularity with the vicious and ill-informed, would 
force into the statute book, measures fraught with 
palpable and inevitable ruin to those they profess to 
A 3 
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benefit : still less would 1/ unless the most pressing 
necessity were proved to exist, encourage or counten- 
ance any infringement of the time-hallowed institu- 
tions or long established customs of my country ; 
institutions and customs to which many of the best 
feelings of our nature are insepambly linked, and to 
sever which, unnecessarily, I should consider as a 
crime amountnig to very little less than sacrilege. 
But when from causes over which man has no control, 
or has no right to have control, such, for instance, 
as the increase of population, it becomes absolutely 
necessary for the safety and comfort of the com- 
munity that such alterations should be made, then, I 
say make them, deliberately and feelingly indeed 3 
but make them fearlessly and effectually. 

That the Graveyards in this country, those hotbeds 
and nurseries of sickness, misery, and death, as I 
shall hereafter prove them to be, have so long been 
allowed to remain in their present unhealthy and 
unseemly state, may be easily explained ; whilst that 
their condition has received so little attention from 
those, whose duty as guardians of the public welfare 
it undoubtedly is, to take care that nothing is allowed 
to exist that may have a prejudicial effect upon it, 
may be attributed to various causes. It would not, I 
think, be a very difficult task to prove that the 
administration of existing laws, and the constniction 
of fresh enactments, are placed in the hands of men 
to whom public utility and public welfare are of 



secondary consideration; and I might easily shew 
that our law administrators and law propounders 
esteem private aggrandizement and personal interest 
worthy of far more attention and trouble than the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures^ and that in their 
eyes an empty victory over a political opponent finds 
more favor than any measure having solely for its 
object the happiness and prosperity of those from 
whom these law administrators and law propounders 
derive their influence and fancied importance. I 
could shew that whilst days, weeks, and months are 
unprofitably wasted by that branch of the Legisla^ 
ture, calling itself, and boasting of being, the repre- 
sentative of " the people," in endeavouring to carry 
8ome measure, at the best of chimerical utility, and 
which, carried in its most favourable form would, as 
far as '* the masses '' are concerned, be of as little 
real benefit as would a critical knowledge of the 
evolutions of the glorious orbs that deck our nights 
with brilliancy, or a full persuasion that the Egyptian 
Pyramids were really erected under the superintend- 
ence of the men whose names they bear j yet, if any 
unfortunate philanthropist should endeavour to draw 
attention to any crying evil, any abuse calling loudly 
for legislative interference, to which a party triumph 
could not by any possibility be tacked, such an 
individual would have the mortification of addressing 
himself to comparatively empty benches, if indeed 
he were fortunate enough, either through his own 
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personal influence, or the bxilUancy of his oratorical 
powers, to retain a sufficient number of Members in 
the house to enable him to proceed. That such 
scenes are continually witnessed, as Members really 
actuated by a desire to promote the good of their 
country, or to ameliorate the condition of their fellow 
creatures, (and there are a few of these even in the 
present House of Commons,) being overpowered by 
clamour, whilst bringing forward some real griev^ 
ance, or proposing some practical remedy for some 
weighty oppression, I defy the most strenuous sup-* 
porters of " things as they are " to deny ; and whilst 
such proceedings are not only tolerated, but encou* 
raged by those who possess the power of preventing 
it, I fear but little is to be expected. 

If my object were to endeavour to induce the 
Government, or their servants, the houses of Parlia- 
ment, to do some act, or institute some enquiries for 
the benefit of mankind, or the good of their country- 
men, from which they could not either directly or 
indirectly derive any advantage, either in their public 
or private capacity, I own I should wellnigh despair, 
and shrink from the undertaking, purely from the 
hopelessness of succeeding. But, most fortunately, 
I am not reduced to such a strait in my present 
undertaking. I hope to have some hold upon the 
attention of our rulers, because I shall shew them 
that they individually have an interest in it. Yes, 
luckily, I shall be enabled to bring self-interest (that 





all important ally in working upon pubUc men) to 
bear upon the point. I shall prove that their safety^ 
as well as the safety of the public, is compromised ; 
and when I have done that, I shall hope to effect 
some good. I know it is requiring too much to 
expect the acknowledged and accredited preservators 
of the public welfare to make beneficial alterations, 
to rectify known and acknowledged abuses, or even 
to take the trouble of instituting enquiries as to 
whether alterations are necessary, or abuses exist, 
merely for the benefit the public would derive from 
their exertions ; but, as our legislators are mortal, 
and liable to pretty nearly the same ills that attack 
their less fortunate brethren, they, for their own 
sakes, if not for the sake of their fellow creatures, 
must be desirous of rendering the air they breathe in 
common with mankind, wholesome and pure, instead 
oi allowing it to bear upon its wings ripe germinations 
of the direst diseases, by which the human frame is 
liable to be affected. 

My brother Englishmen, my object in these pages, 
as I before observed, will be to impart to you a little 
information on a subject of which I think many of you 
have Uved in ignorance, and to warn you of a danger 
with which few of you are acquainted. You all know 
there are such places as churches and churchyards, 
and many of you enter into the former at least once 
in every week ; but I think it highly probable that 
few of you are aware of their state and condition ; 
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I mean as affectiiigj your health and comfort. Now, 
if you will allow me, I will scintillate you thereon, 
and offer a few "grave " hints for your consideration. 

I tell you our graveyards are a nuisance, and are 
not only the receivers of the dead, hut the destroyers 
of the living. In proof of which, I will lay hefore 
you the particulars of a few cases, in which it clearly 
appears that the inhumation of the dead in the 
immediate vicinity of the living has been attended 
with fatal consequences; from which you will see 
there is every reason to believe that many of those 
awful visitations, so common and so frequent, by 
which thousands and tens of thousands of human 
beings are hurriedly swept into the grave, derive 
their origin from noxious gases arising from the 
insecure state of the receptacles of the dead, and 
from permitting the living to reside within the 
baneful influence of their poisonous exhalations. 
You know the old saying, that one fact is worth a 
dozen arguments, and one proved occurrence more 
efficacious than a hundred flowery declamations. I 
aclsnowledge that principle, and shall act upon it. 

The first case to which I shall allude, is the death 
of two men in a churchyard in a metropolitan parish. 
It appeared from the evidence taken on the Coroner's 
inquest, that the death of these men was occasioned 
by their inhaling some poisonous vapours that exuded 
from certain decomposing animal matters, and that 
the remains had been exposed before the decomposing 
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powers had had sufficient time to eradicate their 
noxious principles. It was proved that the grave- 
digger, in his vocation of preparing an already well 
stocked grave for the reception of another inmate, 
after he had reached a considerable depth, was 
suddenly and violently arrested in his progress 
by the hand of death. Upon being discovered, 
apparently in a state of insensibility, a ladder was 
quickly produced, and another individual descended 
into the gi'ave for the purpose of rendering assistance 
to the unfortunate grave-digger. An eyewitness of 
this person's descent states, that he had no sooner 
reached the place where the man lay, and was 
stooping to raise him, than he (the assistant) fell ; 
to use the witness's own expression, as though struck 
by a cannon ball, and appeared instantly to expire. 
Several attempts were afterwards made to descend 
into the grave, but they were deterred from pene- 
trating any depth from the extreme foulness of the 
air. At length, all attempts to descend being found 
useless, the grave-digger and the man who first 
descended to assist him, were drawn up out of the 
grave by means of hooks attached to ropes. When 
the bodies were raised, all animation had ceased; 
and the surgeon who examined them declared, that 
death, in either case, was to be attributed to carbonic 
acid gas germinated from decaying animal matter. 
Now mark what follows. It was proved by the 
evidence of the grave-digger's daughter, that the 
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grave in which these lives were lost, when the fatal 
occurrence happened^ had been opened and exposed 
to the effects of the atmosphere for four weeks. 
Here then we have an instance of destructive exhala- 
tions proceeding from a grave that had been laid 
open for a month, and exposed to all the variations 
of the atmosphere, yet possessing sufficient vigor 
to cause an instantaneous suspension of the vital 
functions of two individuals, who, previously, for 
anything that appeared to the contrary, were in the 
full enjoyment of all their corporeal powers. Now, 
as it has been shewn from evidence the most substan- 
tial, and proof the most positive, that the air in this 
grave, though not confined, but fully exposed to 
free circulation, had sufficient virulence to cause 
instantaneous death, we may be very sure that 
during the four weeks in which it had been laid 
open, an immense quantity of gas must have exuded 
from it, and been imbibed by the casual passers by, 
as well as by the individuals whose fate it was to 
dwell in its vicinity. And though, in consequence 
of its admixture with the element in a purer state, 
this gas became so much diluted as to have its 
deadly qualities considerably weakened; still we 
cannot suppose that those who inhaled the pestilen- 
tial vapoui' in its less destructive form escaped 
without some injury; though is was not directly 
apparent, and, from its known and proved effects, 
could not be traced home. Though no other persons. 
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besides the two cases before noticed, were so affected 
as instantaneously to drop down in a state of un^ 
consciousness and almost immediately expire ; it 
would be presuming^ I think, too much ; it would be 
pressing far too greatly on our credulity to tell us 
and expect us to believe, that the grave-digger and 
his assistant were the only persons who suffered 
from the exhalations in question. Is it not very 
possible, indeed, is it not highly probable, that many 
who traversed that churchyard, or its immediate 
confines, in the exercise of their daily vocations; 
or who permanently resided in its immediate neigh* 
bourhood, and were therefore more directly within its 
influence, received into their frames, through the 
instrumentality of these noxious evaporations, the 
germs of diseases from which they were before free, 
and which, but for that, might never have affected 
them ? How highly probable is it, in consequence of 
that grave being allowed to remain open, and the gas 
from its dead bodies permitted to escape, that many 
an industrious mechanic or useful citizen, who before, 
by his own unassisted exertions, was enabled to 
maintain himself, his wife, and family, if not in 
affluence, at least in comfort and respectability; 
might have his arm paralysed, his bodily powers 
weakened, or his mind reduced to imbecility, from 
the same cause that effected the more immediate 
death of the grave-digger and his assistant; and 
instead of maintaining himself and those who looked 
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to him for aid aud protection by *' the sweat of his 
brow," be compelled, along with his afflicted family, 
to drag oat a miserable existence in a parish work- 
house 'y or, if his mental powers were assailed, an 
existence still more wretched and deplorable in a 
lunatic asylum ; taking it for granted all the while, 
be it remembered, that his frame was sufficiently 
robust to withstand the first attack of his disorder. 

I may here passingly observe, that it is generally 
supposed that most, if not all, the cases of typhus 
fever, that awful ravager of our race, derive their 
origin from the air being contaminated by gases 
that spring from animal substances in a state of 
putrescency ; and that those with whom the disease 
originated have it in its severest form. 

The next case I shall oflfer, will pointedly shew 
the extreme danger of approaching a body whilst 
the putrifying agencies are at work upon itj and, 
with what rapidity the gases that exude from the 
operations of those agencies, eflfect their baneful 
influence on the human system. The particulars 
are as follows : — 

A gentleman, who, it appears, was studying to 
qualify himself for entering the medical profession, 
descended into a vault for the purpose of procuring 
some gas from a decomposing body, in order to 
try some experiments. Having procured a subject 
that the sexton, who accompanied him, thought 
particularly suitable to his purpose, probably from 
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knowing the circumstances attending the death of 
the individual, and which, let me observe, as proved 
by the inscription on the plate of the coffin, had 
been buried upwards of eight years. As soon as 
the instrument employed to open the coffin had been 
introduced into it, a most horribly offensive gas 
issued from it in great quantities, and the gentleman 
who went to obtain the gas unfortunately received it 
in a manner he did not intend : he imbibed some 
portion of the exuding vapour, and was quickly 
obliged to support himself against a pillar of the 
vault to prevent his falling. He was instantly 
seized with a suffocating difficulty of breathing, as 
though he had respired an atmosphere impreg- 
nated with sulphur, to which was added giddiness, 
extreme trembling, and prostration of strength ; and 
in attempting to leave the vault, he actually fell 
from debility. It further appears, that on being 
removed from the place in which he had imbibed 
these noxious vapours, he did not immediately 
recover from their effects: for we find that the 
above symptoms were succeeded by sickness and 
nausea, and he was confined to his bed for seven 
days in consequence. His pulse was scarcely 
to be recognised at the wrist, although the heart 
beat so tumultuously that its palpitations might be 
observed beneath the covering of the bed clothes, 
varying between 110 and 125 per minute during 
the first three days after he was attacked; and 
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for many days after this exposure, his gait was 
very yacillating. 

The above is the substance of part of a paragraph 
in Mr. Walker's admirable work on graveyards ; a 
work that has done more, perhaps, than any other 
of a similar nature, in exposing to public view 
their revoltingly insecure and dangerous state, and 
arousing attention by the startling details it contains. 

The paragraph before mentioned, in continuation, 
goes on to state, that the person who accompanied 
the gentleman whose sufferings I have just des« 
cribed, was also attacked with sudden illness, and 
with symptoms precisely similar to those above 
related ; in consequence of which he was rendered 
unable to follow his customary avocations for some 
days. His symptoms, fortunately for him, were 
less in degree ; but prostration of strength, pains in 
the head, giddiness, general involuntary action of 
the muscles, particularly of the upper limbs, con* 
tinned for several days afterwards. We are also 
informed that this person, who, it seems, had been 
long accustomed to approach the remains of the 
dead, had on many previous occasions experienced 
similar symptoms in various degrees. 

Here then, as in the preceding case, we have 
two persons simultaneously seized with distressing 
symptoms exactly corresponding, though experienced 
by them in different degrees of intensity; and in 
this case likewise, as well as in the other, there 
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cannot be the smallest doubt that the existing cause 
of the illness was noxious vapour arising from 
animal deposits in a state of putrescency. 

It is a very common practice to teach Sunday and 
charity school children either in the body of the 
parish churchy or in parts of the building separated 
from it, converted into an apartment and kept 
exclusively for that purpose. It is no uncommon 
thing for these buildings to be placed directly over 
a vault containing immense quantities of bodies, and 
also for the vault to have its ventilators conducted 
either into, or connected vHith, the place in which the 
children are educated. No one can wonder that the 
children and their teachers, when so situated, should 
have their health impaired, and their lives endan- 
gered. That such has often been the case, numbers 
can testify. One occurrence of this nature specially 
attracted mj attention. I wUl give you the partica- 
lars of it. It appeared that, in a thickly populated 
and widely extended parish, there was only one 
Church, and but one burial ground, in the midst of 
which the Church was situated. Under a considerable 
part of one angle of the Church was a vault, in which 
the more wealthy part of the inhabitants were buried, 
on payment of a considerable fee to the Incumbent ; 
and, as it happened that the parish contained a great 
portion of persons '^ well to do in the world,'' and 
as it is confessedly true, that such persons have a 
great dislike to lay their bones beside bones that 

B 
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have belonged to persons in a more humble sphere 
of life, the vault contained immense numbers of 
bodies : indeed so frequent were the interments in 
this place, that a great portion of the Incumbent's 
revenue was derived from the fees paid on their 
admission. In consequence of some improvements 
in the parish, it became necessary that the building 
in which some charity children had been educated 
for a long period, should be pulled down. The 
school was then removed to a building attached to 
the Church, and over the vault, which was ventilated 
by means of apertures covered with iron gratings j 
and unfortunately, one of these apertures came into 
the new school-room. The effect was soon apparent. 
TTie children, while the old room was used, were full 
as healthy as children in thickly populated places 
usually are ; but scarcely had the change of situation 
been made, when a change also was very evident in 
the appearance of the scholars and their teachers. 
The rosy freshness of health soon disappeared, and 
its place was supplied by ashy, pale, and cadaverous 
complexions. Sickness soon thinned their ranks— 
the attendance was diminished, and the school-room 
quickly presented " a beggarly account of empty 
benches j" whilst those who were able to attend were 
languid and weak ; unfit either for corporeal exercise 
or mental exertions. Things went on in this state 
for some time without attracting particular attention. 
The sickness was attributed to ordinary causes, and. 
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consequently, no investigation into it was institated. 
But when, after a considerable lapse of time, there 
was no amendment, but on the contrary, the number 
of children who were prevented from attending by 
illness, was increased ; and when it was known that 
the neighbourhood was free from any epidemic cal- 
culated to produce such a result, attention was drawn 
to the subject, and curiosity excited. 

The effecting cause was soon elicited, and the 
means by which so much misery had been wrought 
aud so many deaths occasioned, were satisfactorily 
accounted for. In the vault beneath the room was 
the mischief brewed. It was clearly proved by 
several scientific men, that vapours, injurious to the 
vital functions, occasioned by the decomposition of 
animal substances, were continually rising in it, and 
ejected into the room through means of the ventila- 
tors. These vapours, of course, became mixed with 
the purer atmosphere, and, as a natural consequence, 
were imbibed by the unfortunate inmates. On these 
discoveries being made, another site for the school- 
room was immediately sought and obtained ; and the 
children being removed &om the influence of the 
destructive vapour, were speedily restored to their 
wonted state of health and vigour. 

These facts speak for themselves ; they need no 

comment ; they require no explanation. I am not 

in possession of the number of deaths occasioned by 

the instrumentality of the gases germinated and 
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distributed in the manner I have related ; indeed, it 
would be utterly impossible to ascertain the number, 
because many might receive the poison, which, from 
the peculiar nature of their constitutions, might, for 
a while, slumber harmlessly in their veins, and yet 
eventually spring into life and activity. That the 
number destroyed was considerable I am fully as- 
sured ; and at one time, out of a school of upwards 
of 300 children, nearly four fifths were labouring 
under indisposition. 

The case you have just read is another and very 
convincing instance, though differing in its circum- 
stances, of the danger arising from allowing the 
living to approach the dead. But that is not all 
that the case proves. You observe that the school- 
room was placed in an apartment, made out of a 
portion of a parish church, and that the vault was 
partly under the church and partly under the school- 
room. Now, I hardly know which of these two great 
e>ils is the worst, or to which I attach the greatest 
blame — ^poisoning the children in the school-room, 
or desecrating the church by converting it into one 
gigantic tomb, and making a chamel house of it. 

I may as well tell you, for I am not ashamed of it^ 
as regards religion, I am a member of the Church 
of England; as regards politics, I am a Conser- 
vative ; and I have, therefore, as all good Church- 
men and Conservatives have, a great veneration for 
the noble piles that constitute our places of worship. 
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and a very great dislike to their being defiled and 
polluted: but, as I intend to make a few remarks 
on this subject in another part of my letter, I shall 
say no more about it here, and for a time smother 
my indignation. 

My leaders, I wiU not weaiy you with distressing 
statements of deaths and sickness deriving their 
origin from the dead ; neither is it my intention to 
harrow your feelings with a narration of details 
as disgusting as they are true. I will, therefore, 
close these statements of proved and acknowledged 
occurrences of deaths and sickness with one other 
circumstance, given in the admirable book I have 
before alluded to-— Mr. Walker's Gatherings from 
Grave-yards. It is as follows : — ** A lady died Sept. 
7, 1832, and was buried in the rector's vault in 

Church on the 14lh. The undertaker had 

occasion to go down into the vault near the Com- 
munion Table ; he had done the work of the Church 
nearly thirty years, and was well acquainted with 
the localities; the grave-digger had neglected to 
take up the slab which covered the vault; the 
undertaker being pressed for time, with the assist- 
ance of the son of the deceased removed the stone. 
The two descended, taking with them a light, which 
was almost immediately extinguished (a certain sign 
that the air was foul ;) upon reaching the lower step 
of the vault, both were simultaneously seized with 

sickness, giddiness, trembling, and confusion of 
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intellect. The undertaker raised his friend, nvho 
had fallen on the floor, and with difficulty dragged 
him out of the vault ; he himself, though previously 
in excellent health, was seized with vomiting the 
next day, and for twelve months rejected his foodj 
at the end of this period, after having heen under 
the care of many medical men, he consulted Dr. 
James Johnson, from whom he derived great benefit. 
The Dr. pronounced his case to be one of poisoning 
from mephitic gases. The patient is convinced that 
his health has been completely ruined from this 
cause; he is now obliged, after a lapse of seven 
years, to live entirely by rule. The young gentle- 
man who was with him, was subsequently under the 
care of several medical men, upwards of two years ; 
his principal symptoms, those of a slow poison, 
developed themselves gradually, but surely. He 
was attacked with obstinate ulcerations of the throat, 
which were not removed until two years had elapsed, 
although he had frequent change of air, and the best 
medical assistance that could be obtained." 

I have now stated the particulars of four cases, in 
all of which there is the clearest proof that can 
possibly be given, that death or inveterate sickness 
had been produced from persons going within the 
influence of vapour impregnated with poisonous gas, 
issuing from human bodies whilst the decomposing 
agencies were operating upon them. And in each 
case it is clearly apparent these disastrous results 
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could not have been effected if common attention 
had not been wanting^ or common decency had not 
been violated. In the first quoted^ that of the death 
of the grave-digger and his assistant, want of care 
and attention is evident Whether the accident 
happened through cupidity, in appropriating too 
scanty a space of ground for interment, or from 
an overpowering increase of population, or from 
inattention in the persons intrusted with the prepara- 
tion of graves (and one of these there is no doubt it 
was) the result was the same, viz. : the ascertained 
destruction of two human lives, and the more than 
probable sacrifice of many others unascertained. 

In the second instance, when the medical student 
and his companion were seized with sudden and 
dangerous illness from inhaling gas from a coffin 
tapped, as it is termed, for the purpose of obtaining 
it for some scientific experiments, there seems to 
have been lack of both common care and common 
decency: common care, in allowing the gas to 
escape in such a manner as to be subjected to its 
influence ; and common decency, in wantonly and 
unnecessarily infringing on the sacredness of the 
tomVs repose. For the sake of the living, I am 
well aware, there must be experiments tried with 
the dead, and therefore it is necessary that there 
should be subjects for anatomical investigations; 
but they should be procured in a regular and legiti- 
mate manner : by methods duly authorised by law, 
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and Dot by secret and surreptitious spoliation of 
the tomb. 

The next circumstance I brought forward was, 
that of some children poisoned by gaseous evapora- 
tions arising from a vault. And in this case it 
seems that a most ravaging scourge was let loose 
on its unconscious victims^ purely through negli- 
gence and want of common attention ; at least, there 
is no other excuse for such conduct but insanity; 
for who, in the due exercise of his senses, would 
think of allowing the foul air of a vault to escape 
through a room crowded with human beings: a 
man who conducted a common sewer, or the drain- 
age of a alaughter-house, through his drawing-room, 
I should not consider one whit more insane ; indeed, 
T would sooner far have the latter than the former. 
And thus, through want of a little foresight and 
precaution, numbers of human beings were abruptly 
cut off in the spring time of their life, or left to drag 
out an enfeebled existence, a prey to poverty and 
disease, and all their concomitant miseries. 

And, lastly, the case I have just related was also 
one of careless inattention, as well as of disgusting 
outrage to every finer feeling. For who can tolerate 
the idea of the holy fane which our forefathers 
reared, where our venerated ancestors offered up 
their devout aspirations to the God who made them, 
and, in defence of which, the richest blood of our 
countrymen hath been poured like water; I say, 
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"who can endure tbe thought of that time-hallowed 
fabric being made little better than a chamel house, 
and allowed to retain within its walls ripened seeds 
of destruction, that only want an opportunity, such 
as the opening of a door, the decaying of a brick, 
or the loosening of a fragment of mortar, to pour a 
flood of pestilential vapours, the forerunners of disease 
and death, upon all within their reach. 

I shall not enter further into details of particular 
and ascertained cases of death or sickness, occurring 
through the neglected state of our Churches and 
Churchyards; but I shall proceed to offer a few 
observations on their general condition. And a very 
few will, I hope, be sufficient to prove that there 
is indispensible necessity for immediate alterations, 
and for the enforcement of more stringent sanatory 
rules and regulations, than, unhappily, are now in 
force. 

In the present day of alteration and fancied 
improvement, when, in reality, almost every ancient 
institution is unsettled, and every fundamental prin- 
ciple shaken to its very centre, we hear a vast deal 
of " reformation,'' " rectifying of abuses,'' " purifying 
from the rust of ages," and terms of a similar nature ; 
from which, any one unacquainted with the real state 
of matters, and ignorant of what such words, from 
the lips of those who use them, truly mean ; would 
suppose that every thing either was, or very speedily 
would be, in a state of perfection ; and that the good 
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people of this favored land would soon have little 
else to do but make themselves happy and contented^ 
and live in peace and comfort beneath their own 
vines, and their own figtrees : no cares to disturb 
their repose ; no wants to be relieved by the sweat 
of their brow ; no dangers to be avoided ; no hopes 
unsatisfied. But, alas ! how often does it happen 
that where there is apparently the greatest activity, 
the least is accomplished : how frequently where 
the most strenuous exertions seem to be made, the 
smallest possible real advantage is derived. Such, 
unhappily, is the present state of things in this 
country. Whilst every nerve is strained to accom- 
plish some favorite scheme, or some airy crotchet; 
and whilst thousands upon thousands of the public 
money are expended in vapoury illusions or fanciful 
alterations, scarcely any thing is attempted either 
to relieve the real defects of existing institutions, 
or even to take the trouble of enquiring whether 
defects do or do not exist. From what I have 
witnessed in our houses of Parliament, especially 
in that professing to represent "the people," I 
believe if any member was to bring forward a 
motion or present a petition stating that the Grave- 
yards were in a state they ought not to be, and 
pressing for an investigation into them: no matter 
how startling the facts on which such a motion or 
petition was founded, or how clear the impress of 
truth, he would be met by a sneer or a laugh, or at 
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the best received with cold inattention. Yet our 
Churchyards are a real^ a great, and an oppressive 
evil to the people. In them are ripened and 
ripening seeds of destruction : in them are opened 
and opening the flood-gates of disease and death* 
Surely ^'the people'* cannot be aware of the real 
state of things, or they would not suffer their health, 
their comfort, nay, their very life, to be thus endan* 
gered, when Aey have the power of preventing it 
Surely if they could be persuaded that what I have 
related, really happened, and that similar cases are 
continually likely to occur, they would bestir them- 
selves — they would demand at the hands of their 
representatives, a correction of these abuses. The 
dangerous condition of the Churchyards in large 
towns, has long been known to the few, (and of that 
few, the greater portion have an interest one way or 
another in keeping them as they are,) but I cannot 
think that the many have ever had the matter fairly 
brought within their reach in an attainable shape, or 
they could not have allowed it to remain as it is. 

I say the state of our Churchyards is dangerous 
and disgusting ; and I speak advisedly when I say 
so. 

I had my attention first drawn to the subject 
under discussion on going to a Churchyard in a 
metropolitan parish to search for the grave of a 
relative who had been buried in it a few years 
previous. From a description of the Churchyard 
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I knew, very nearly, where he lay, at least where 
he ought to have lain. When I reached the place, 
I looked for the stone that once covered the mortal 
remains of my ancestor, but I looked in vain. It 
had been removed. I asked a sexton who was 
digging a grave at some little distance, if he knew 
anything of the removal of the tablet j but I received 
no answer save a curse, accompanied with a request 
to be informed what business it was of mine, whether 
the stone had been removed or not. Very near if 
not directly upon the spot, where, some twelve or 
fourteen years before, my revered relative had been 
interred, was a newly opened grave. Curiosity led 
me to look into it. It was deep, deeper I should 
say, than usual; but from the very top to the bottom, 
its ragged sides presented an appearance as of white 
pieces of dirty chalk, sharply protruding, which, on 
a closer inspection, I found to be human bones ; many 
of them as perfect as if the flesh had been recently 
and rapidly removed. On looking at the earth 
thrown out of the grave, there was the same ap- 
pearance; bones, some whole, some broken, mixed 
with fragments of wood (the remains of coffins) were 
thickly mingled with the earth, which was black and 
moist. Most probably, for it was more than possible, 
amongst the bones thus wantonly torn from their 
resting place, broken, and trodden under foot of the 
casual passers by, were some of the bones of the very 
relative whose grave I went to seek. I turned away. 
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sickened at the loathsome sight. How forcibly did 
the truth contained in the beautiful lines of the 
unfortunate bard of my native county then present 
themselves on the tablet of my memory : — 

" Who would lay 
His body in the city burial place, 
To be thrown up again by some rude sexton. 
And yield his narrow house another tenant, 
Ere the moist flesh had mingled with the dust, 
Ere the tenacious hair had left the scalp. 
Exposed to insult lewd, and wantonness ? " 

And who, says the same feeling poet, instead of being 
thus committed to the dust, would not prefer to 

"lie 
Beneath a little hillock, grass o'ergrown. 
Swathed down with osiers, just as sleep the cottiers T 

Reader ! if this subject possesses sufficient interest, 
and if you suppose what I have told you too shocking 
to be true, or that I have stated it merely to work 
upon your feelings, let me request you to walk into 
the first Churchyard in the Metropolis ; or, should 
you reside at a distance from that repository of all 
that is good and all that is bad, then step into a 
Churchyard in the first thickly populated town you 
may happen to come near, and look into the first 
grave you see open, and, I doubt not, you will then 
find how probable to happen is all that I have told 
you, how truth is depicted upon every line of the 
extract I have just given from Kirke White's " Lines 
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written in Wilford Churchyard j*' how exactly borne 
out by experience is the picture that so vividly 
'^ starts from beneath his pen." And you will find 
that he whose lot it may be to be interred '* in the 
city burial place/' must not expect to rest quietly in 
his grave — must not . entertain the cherished hope of 
calmly slumbering undisturbed until the last trumpet 
on the resurrection morning shall thrill him with its 
warning, but must be assured that he will soon have 
to yield *' his narrow house another tenant/' and that 
too, perhaps, before his coffin has decayed-before his 
flesh has returned to the dust from whence it was 
formed — or even '' before the tenacious hair has left 
the scalp." But, should you happen to have a father 
or a mother, a brother or a sister, a wife or a child, 
a playmate of your youth, or a companion of your 
maturer years, deported in such a place, I advise 
you under all circumstances to keep away from that 
Churchyard, and forego the cherished but melancholy 
pleasure of shedding a tear upon their tomb, or 
strewing ^'a rosebud o'er their ashes," lest your 
feelings should be tortured by finding their loved 
remains wantonly mangled by the careless sexton, 
their bones made the playthings of children, or their 
dust scattered to the wild winds of heaven. That 
this is no overdrawn picture, no circumstance un- 
likely to happen in the present state of our Church- 
yards, I can testify from experience. 

Facts they say are stubborn things ; and he would be 
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au able philosopher indeed who could make a person 
disbelieve the evidence of his own eyesight. I have 
seen the graves opened ; I have watched the fragments 
of bodies thrown up bj the sexton ; and I have wit- 
nessed him cast out a ^' grinning skull '^ witli as little 
concern or attention as the lump of clay in which it 
was imbedded ; and, what is even more disgusting 
still, I have seen children playing at *' shindy*' in a 
Churchyard, a skull used as a substitute for a ball, 
and larrfragments of leg or ann-boBes in the place 
of sticks. Before children could be induced to sub- 
stitute a skull for a ball, and an arm-bone for a i^ck, 
how long and how constantly must they have been 
accustomed to see those remnants of mortality ! How 
continued the exposure 1 Were we to shew a child 
brought up in a village, the turf of whose Churchyard 
has remained unbroken perhaps for centuries, and 
where the dead are indeed allowed to rest in peace, 
a skull, it would shrink from it with horror, and 
would consider its youthful hands contaminated by 
the touch. Not so children educated in a town. 
From long habit and constantly seeing the dead 
exposed, and the tomb violated, they become indif- 
ferent to the sight ; it either passes unnoticed alto- 
gether, or if noticed at all, is made the subject of an 
obscene jest or a witty observation. But to return. 

After I had witnessed the scene just related, where 
the tomb of my ancestor had, in all probability, been 
rifled, and his remains demolished and scattered 
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about, curiosity led me to examine other Church- 
yards in the Metropolis ; and, in the few which in 
the weekday I was permitted or had opportunity to 
enter, the same revolting spectacle was discovered. 
Wherever a grave was opened, there were visible 
the mouldering vestiges of prior deposits. There 
was to be seen the bone, the skull, the portion of 
coffin, and the moist black earth ; I did not find one 
single instance where fragments of human bodies 
were not visible. In some, full one half part of the 
earth thrown out seemed to be composed of these 
fragments} in others they were not so prevalent, 
but in all of them they were to be seen. To prove 
this much, that all the Churchyards in the Metropolis, 
and, of course, in all large towns also, are so full 
of dead bodies, that it is impossible to allow a 
sufficient space of time to elapse (even were the 
intention or wish existing) for the prior deposits to 
decay before fresh ones are conjoined with them, 
nothing can be easier : for, only take a walk through 
London, enter into the Churchyards indiscriminately 
as you pass them, keep your eyes open, look into 
the graves prepared or preparing, and I venture to 
affirm you will have the proof as full and as com- 
plete as actual demonstration can prove anything, 
which is surely enough to shew that an alteration is 
loudly called for j reason, decency, every right and 
good feeling, alike demand it. Then why is not the 
alteration made ? At all events, why is there not 
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an attempt at an alteration ? Why is year after 
year allowed to elapse, generation after generation 
to be bom, and to pass away, without so much as 
one real attempt to reino^ this palpable, this crying 
abuse? An answer, at least an answer that ought 
to satisfy a reasonable or rational man, I apprehend 
cannot well be given. 

The cause of all the mischief is evident and plain. 
The plots of land almost invariably allotted to the 
London Churchyards for the interment of the dead, 
are so extremely small and confined, that the ground 
inevitably must be disturbed, and its deposits re- 
moved long before natural causes can have effected 
their operations; and even by applying powerful 
artificial destructive agencies, the desired result could 
not in many instances be attained. (Remember, 
reader, I am now only speaking of the actual danger 
to the health of the living, and not in any way 
alluding to the preservation of the tomVs sacredness ; 
and, consequently, not referring to the propriety or 
impropriety of applying such means as it is known 
will assist nature in rapidly effecting the destruction 
of animal remains.) So long as the present places 
for interment are used, I am persuaded but little 
good can be achieved; the disease is too deeply 
rooted to be removed by mild remedies. It must be 
a radical cure, or it will be no cure at all : gentle 
remedies might relieve the patient, but they could 
not effectuate a complete restoration. The value of 
c 
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land in the heart of the Metropolis is so exceedingly 
great, and the population so dense, that it is quite 
impossible to obtain sufficient space to allow inter- 
ments to be done decently, even if it was desired by 
the authorities, which I do not think it is ; and when 
we consider the immense numbers of persons who 
annually die there, we may easily conceive how 
crowded must the Churchyards be, and how neces- 
sary the utmost attention to preserve them even 
tolerably secure. 

One certain evidence of the fact of the ground in 
Churchyards being overloaded with animal putres- 
cency, is, the soil almost invariably presenting a 
black and moist appearance. I never saw soil taken 
from a grave in a Churchyard in London, that was 
not unnaturally dark and moist, and both these 
appearances always accompany animal decomposi- 
tions. The walls, too, of Churchyards, and the 
houses in their immediate neighbourhood, have often 
been noticed as exceedingly damp, which can only 
be attributed to gaseous vapour exuding from the 
graves; this moisture also as invariably emits an 
offensive smell. 

All accounts agree in representing the people in 
the neighbourhood of Churchyards in the Metropolis, 
as being in a peculiarly unhealthy condition ; and 
statistics shew that typhus fever is most prevalent, 
and most virulent, where the Graveyards most 
abound. Nor is this unlikely, since typhus fever. 
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I believe, (for I am not a medical man, and have 
no practical acquaintance with the different com- 
plaints to which the human frame is liable, or the 
causes that produce them,) is allowed, as before 
stated, to be generally germinated from gases 
produced from animal substances during the time 
they are decomposing. And as we know that the 
people in the purlieus of Churchyards in the densest 
parts of London, and other large towns, are generally 
of the poorest class, who, from want of a free circula- 
tion of air, spare or unwholesome diet, neglect of 
cleanliness, and indulging in immoral and dissolute 
habits, are rendered more liable to infections and 
contagious disorders, than people whose mode of 
living is less objectionable, and whose facilities in 
procuring remedies when attacked are greater; it 
cannot be wondered that they are the greatest 
victims, and suffer in a more severe degi*ee. And 
being aware that such is the case, I ask, is it right, 
honest, or fair, that these unfortunate individuals 
should continue to have their natural dangers further 
increased, and their scanty comforts diminished, by 
imbibing, unnecessarily, air poisoned by gases and 
vapours often propagated, no doubt, by the very 
bodies of their relations and friends? Is it right 
or fair, that, whilst the rich and the great have 
their noble monuments, and their spacious vaults^ 
where their ashes may repose in peace, that the 
poor and the wretched should have their miseries 
c 2 
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heigbtened by continually witnessing from the win- 
dows of their comfortless habitations, the graves of 
their deceased relatives thrown open, their bodies 
mangled, and their bones broken ; and, at the same 
time, be liable to receive a pestilential disorder 
germinated from those very remains? Yet, how 
often must it happen, that the inhabitants of such 
places look into the Churchyards where their rela- 
tives are interred, and how continually must the 
harrowing spectacles I have just described, be 
presented to their view ; when it is a well ascerti- 
fied fact, that the graves of all, or nearly all, are 
invaded long before the children who placed them 
there have joined them in their long last sleep. 

Mr. Walker has given an account of the condition 
of a great number of the Metropolitan Churches 
and Churchyards; and has entered into numerous 
interesting details, all of which, without exception, 
tend to shew, that they are exceedingly unhealthy, 
and crowded with dead bodies to an excessive 
degree. It would not come within the scope or 
the limits of this letter, to go into similar details. 
Indeed, by so doing, I should only be following in 
the steps of one better qualified for doing justice to 
the subject, from having had greater practical 
experience than I have had opporttmities of possess^- 
ing; though I ^ave no doubt the subject is far 
from being exhausted, and that great quantities of 
particulars, similar in their nature and inevitable 
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results, might with mach ease be obtained; yet I 
do not see that any beneficial end would be attained 
by so doing. Therefore, instead of re-doing what 
has been so well performed, I shall content myself 
by giving one or two extracts from this work, and 
will so select them, as to shew that the Churchyards 
in a dangerous state are not confined to one 8pot> 
or one particular part of the Metropolis; for, from 
the hovel of the beggar to the palace of the sovereign, 
the danger extends. 

" Buckingham Chapel is situated in Buckingham- 
street, and about three minutes walk from Bucking- 
ham palace. There are two vaults and a burying 
ground belonging to this Chapel. One of the vaults 
is underneath very large school rooms for boys and 
girls, and the other is underneath the chapel; the 
entrance to these vaults is through a trap door ; in 
the passage dividing the school rooms from the 
Chapel, steps lead to the bottom of the building ; 
on the right is the vault underneath the schools. 
When I visited this place, a body had recently been 
interred, and the effluvium from it was particularly 
ofiensive. The vault is supported on wooden pillars, 
and there is only one grating, which fronts the 
street, to admit light and air; the floors of the 
school rooms are white washed on the upper surface ; 
it is no difficult matter to see the children in the 
lower school room from this vault, as there are 
apertures in the boards sufficiently large to admit 
c 3 
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the light from above. The place is spacious, but 
very low; the vault on the left, under the chapel, 
is about the same size as that under the schools, 
though much lower. I was assured that the ground 
was so full of bodies that there was difficulty in 
allotting a grave ; the roof of this vault is formed 
by the under surface of the Chapel j it is white 
washed, the light passes through it, and the smell 
emitted very offensive. In the vault underneath 
the chapel there are piles of bodies placed in lead, 
the upper ones are within a few inches of the 
wooden floor. On a level with the Chapel, and 
behind it and the school rooms, is the burial ground, 
which is much crowded, — most of the graves being 
full nine feet deep, and nearly filled to the surface 
with the dead ; the ground is raised more than six 
feet from the original level, formed only by the 
debris of mortality. No funerals are allowed on a 
Sunday. Interments are allowed in either vault, 
in lead or not ; if not in lead, two wooden cases are 
required, a shell and a wooden coffin." 

I have given this extract verbatim, and what 
startling facts does it not proclaim ! Let us pause 
for a moment and consider it somewhat in detail. 
We find a receptacle for the dead within the very 
reach of the inmates of the royal palace. And how 
do we find it? Its soil unbroken? Its dead 
bodies respected and undisturbed? No! we find 
it '* a nuisance, pouring out deadly emanations of 
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human putrescence." Here are vapours laden with 
poison continually arising, even mingling with the 
atmosphere, and borne into the very chambers of the 
Sovereign ruler of England*s destinies. Here we 
witness a most remarkable occurrence : here, for 
once, we find the monarch and the beggar brought 
to something like an equality, even without calling 
in the assistance of that unceremonious leveller — 
death ; for the monarch and the beggar are exposed 
to the same danger, both liable from the very 
air they breathe to receive a mortal wound to 
their constitutions. Again : the mischief does not 
stop with this; the rising generation also suflfer 
in a peculiar degree ; over one of these pestilence 
breeders the children of the neighbouring poor are 
educated, for we find that ^'one of the vaults is 
underneath very large school rooms for boys and 
girls." Reader, think on that. If you are a poor 
man, and have children educated in this school 
room, or in any school room in a similar situation, 
think on it well ; and not only think on it, but, as 
you value the lives of your children, as you wish 
them to be healthy and happy, remove them im- 
mediately from such a contaminated region. I tell 
you, it is far better that they should be entirely 
uneducated, than that with their education they 
should be liable to receive the seeds of disease and 
death. 

These evils, bad as they are, are not all the 
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pernicious effects brought withiu our view by the 
condition of Buckingham Chapel and its Cemetery : 
for we read that " the roof of the vault is formed by 
the under surface of the floor of the Chapel ; the 
light passes through it, and the smell emitted from 
this place is very offensive." So you see that they 
who, in obedience to the institutes of both God and 
man, frequent this place, consecrated and dedicated 
to the service of their Maker, by so doing, have 
their lives placed in jeopardy, their health risked, 
and their comfort destroyed. And by what ? Why, 
by destructive vapours arising from the mouldering 
remains of their relations and friends : relations and 
friends who, before them, frequented that place for 
a similar purpose, and with a like intention. 

The particulars of the case I have just given are, 
as I said before, from a Churchyard in the vicinity 
of Buckingham palace, now the constant town- 
residence of our most gracious Soirereign. We will 
now take one from a district inhabited chiefly, I 
believe almost entirely, by the poorer classes of 
society; and the details of it will be found even 
more revolting than its predecessor; and, I appre- 
hend, may be considered a fair specimen of the 
general condition of the Metropolitan Churchyards 
and Churches, and also of similar places in large 
manufacturing towns, where population is extensive 
and dense. 

" St Giles's Churchyard is full of coffins, up to 
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the surface, coffins are broken up before they are 
decayed, and bodies are removed to the ' bone* 
house ' before they are sufficiently decomposed to 
make their removal decent. The effect upon the 
atmosphere in that very densely populated spot, 
must be very injurious. I had occasion to attend 
the Church with several gentlemen, on Tuesday : 
being required to wait, we went into this Golgotha; 
near the east-side, we saw a finished grave, into 
which had projected a nearly sound coffin, half of 
the coffin had been chopped away to complete the 
shape of the new grave. A man was standing by 
with a barrow full of sound wood, and several 
bright coffin plates. I asked him, 'Why is all 
this ? ' and his answer was, * O, it's all Irish/ 
We then crossed to the opposite comer, and there 
is the * bone-house,' which is a large raised pit ; 
into this had been shot, from a wheelbarrow, the 
but partly decayed inmates of the smashed coffins. 
Here, in this place of * Christian burial ' you may 
see human heads, covered with hair ; and here, in 
this ' consecrated ground,' are human bones with 
flesh still adhering to them. On the north side, 
a man was digging a grave ; he was quite drunk, 
as indeed were all the grave-diggers we saw. We 
looked into this grave, but the stench was abomi- 
nable. We remained, however, long enough to see 
that a child's coffin, which had stopped the man's 
progress, had been cut, longitudinally, right in half; 
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and there lay the child, which had been buried in 
it, wrapped in its shroud, resting upon the part of 
the coJQSn which remained : the shroud was but 
little decayed. I make no comments ; every person 
must see the ill effects if such practices are allowed 
to continue." 

This extract is taken from the Weekly Dispatch 
Newspaper, of the 30th Sept 1838, and is also 
given at large by Mr. Walker in the book to 
which I have so often referred ; who in allusion to 
it says, that the vaults of St. Giles's Church are 
crowded with dead bodies, and hints that it is 
highly probable that the " great plague," (as the 
destructive disorder which broke out in the parish 
of St Giles in the year 1665, and carried oflF im- 
mense multitudes of people was usually designated,) 
instead of arising from a foreign contagion, as is 
generally supposed, might derive its origin from 
the unhealthy state of the parish Churchyard, 
which then, as well as now, as proved by a cele- 
brated historian, was in a disgusting condition. 

It is scarcely necessary to make any comments 
on the horrifying picture I have just drawn. The 
natural coloring of it is so vivid and bright that any 
attempt to heighten it would be a fruitless labour ; 
whilst the particulars of it, speak so plainly for 
themselves, that they need neither explanation nor 
remark. And now let me ask, where is the man, 
who can calmly peruse this disgusting narration — 
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this cold-blooded, heartless violation of the tomb, 
without feeling that to permit it to remain as it is, 
without even so much as an attempt to rectify it, 
is a gross outrage to humanity ; an indelible stain 
on the character of this Christian — ^this civilized 
land. 

In whatever light we view the state of this 
Charch and Chorchyard, it is full of horror; — ^a 
living, a breathing reproach to the constituted pro- 
tectors and guardians alike of oar national prosperity, 
oar general and individual comfort, oar moral and 
religious condition. Oh, how unlike our rude, 
unlettered ancestors are we — how inferior in this 
respect, even to the barbarians of both ancient and 
modern times ; and well might we, who make a 
boast of our enlightenment, our civilization, our 
refinement, our incomparable institutions, our re- 
ligious observances, our moral rectitude, read a 
profitable lesson from the pages of their simple 
history. I verily believe, but perhaps it may be 
considered a bold declaration, that in no nation that 
has ever existed since the foundations of the world 
were laid, — whether barbarous or civilized, — whether 
enslaved or free, — whether enlightened by the bright 
beams of Christianity, or darkened by the heavy 
mists of pagan superstitions, — has such gross, such 
revolting, such wanton spoliation of the dead been 
permitted, as are now passed over in silence, or 
regarded with indifference, in Christian England, 
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in the nineteenth century. Even those nations who 
are so steeped in depravity as to luxuriate in feasting 
on human flesh, and who consider a draught of 
human blood, warm and reeking from the veins of 
their slaughtered enemies, the greatest treat they 
can have ; they, even they, brutal as they are, and 
unworthy the name of man, as we cannot but con- 
sider them, still venerate and revere the dead bodies 
of their kindred, and would willingly sacrifice their 
own lives, rather than that their remains should be 
subjected to outrage or insult. Yet, from the 
customs and laws of these barbarous cannibals, — 
these fiends in mortal form, — these human bloods 
drinking, human flesh-eating savages, — the highly 
civilized natives of Britain's favoured shore, may 
read a profitable lesson; and by copying some of 
their practices and institutions, may at once be made 
better men and better Christians. 

Whilst the foregoing pages were in course of 
preparation for the press, the public attention was 
attracted to a remarkable occurrence in St. Bride's 
Churchyard in which a human life was sacrificed. 
The particulars are very shocking ; and as they 
present some extraordinary features, and exemplify 
some occurrences that I have before stated as not 
unlikely to happen, I cannot do better, or more 
forcibly exemplify the position I have assumed, 
than by giving them in this letter. 

It appears that on Tuesday afternoon, the 2nd 
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March, the inhabitants of Fleet-street and its 
neighbourhood were thrown into a state of alarm 
and excitement by a report being raised, that a 
grave while being dug in St. Bride's Churchyard, 
had fallen in and buried the grave-diggers, who 
were employed at the time in making the necessary 
excavations. The facts of the case are shortly as 
follows : — A person of the name of Cox, the grave- 
digger of the parish, a young man of the name of 
Henry Thompson, and another man, were engaged 
in digging a grave 20 feet deep, at the north east 
corner of St. Bride's Churchyard, and within three 
or four feet of the wall passing along St. Bride's 
passage. When the men had descended to the 
depth of about 17 feet; Cox the grave-digger, and 
the man whose name is not given, observed some 
of the earth giving way, above a tier of coffins, 
piled on each other, nearest the Churchyard wall, 
and lost no time in ascending out of the grave, 
and, fortunately, efifected their escape unhurt. 
Thompson, it seems, also perceived the earth 
giving way, and his own imminent danger, and 
immediately attempted to follow the steps of his 
companions, and get out of the grave ; but, before 
he could do so, not merely the earth, but the entire 
tier of coffins gave way and fell upon him. On 
the accident happening, an alarm was immediately 
raised, and the churchwardens and other people 
forthwith repaired to the place, whilst pulleys and 
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other implements were obtained as speedily as 
possible, for the purpose of removing the coffins 
and the earth that had fallen in, which was very 
considerable. Notwithstanding the great exertions 
made by the officials, police, and other persons, 
more than two hours elapsed before the body of the 
unfortunate man was brought in view. His head 
was first discovered. It was pressed against the 
head of the grave, having the entire weight of two 
coffins upon his chest. When found, life, as might 
be expected, was quite extinct. An attempt was 
immediately made to drag the diseased out of the 
grave, but it could not be accomplished, in con- 
sequence of the lower extremities of the body 
being jammed in between the coffins, and imbedded 
in the earth, and it was not until after nine o'clock 
on the Thursday evening following that the body 
could be recovered ; for, owing to the loose state 
of the ground, little progress could be made in 
the excavations, for as fast as the labourers dug^ 
the earth around them fell in on all sides. The 
reason assigned for the extreme difficulty in extri- 
cating the corpse, and the length of time it took, 
was, that his legs had become entangled in a bent 
position between the fallen coffins. One of the 
most active persons in endeavouring to remove the 
body, was a respectable man of the name of Beall, 
a rate-payer in the parish. On removing the 
coffins from the chest of the diseased, the first 
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that was taken out was that of his awn ehild^ a 
young girl of fourteen years of age, whom he had 
buried about three months before the occurrence 
of the fatal accident. The poor fellow was struck 
with horror at the sight, as well he might, and so 
affected as to be unable to render any further 
assistance. 

In the circumstances attending the death of this 
unfortunate grave-digger, we have a wholesale vio- 
lation of the sacredness of the tomb, such as could 
never be required, and ought never to be tolerated 
in any place or under any emergency ; and whilst 
we cannot but lament the melancholy catastrophe 
that accompanied the destroying of the well-filled 
grave, and the demolition of the " tier of coffins ;" 
and feel shocked at the outrage done to the feelings 
of the unhappy parent, by witnessing the exposure 
of the remains of his child, we cannot but rejoice 
at the publicity of the occurrence, because we feel 
assured, that these abuses only require to be known 
by " the people," (by that expression I mean the 
mass of the population, the poorer classes, the 
principal sufferers in such cases as this,) to ensure 
their being rectified and the nuisances removed. 

In the late catastrophe in St Bride's Church- 
yard, there must have been a more than ordinary 
degree of inattention and carelessness, on tlie part 
of the authorities, whose duty it was to attend to 
the regulations for the interment of the dead. For 
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I cannot think that in any Churchyard, however 
small, or however much crowded with dead, it 
could be necessary, in the excavations for a new- 
grave, to expose the coffins in one that had only 
been closed for the space of three months. But, 
if the contrary is indeed the case, and the Church- 
yards are so small, and the deposits so numerous, 
that the prior deposits must be intruded upon in 
less than a quarter of a year, the situation of our 
Graveyards is appalling indeed, and their condition 
worse than has been represented, or is generally 
supposed; and the necessity for a complete re^ 
formation more urgent and pressing. * 

Having laid before you all the details of parti- 
cular instances of deaths or sickness that have 
arisen in consequence of the repositories for the 
dead being insecure and dangerous, that I think 
necessary to establish the assertion with which I 
started, " that our Churchyards are dangerous and 
revolting ;" so as not to extend this letter beyond 
the usual limits of such a species of publication ; 
and having given such information on their general 
state as I deem sufficient to place beyond doubt 
the truth of what I have said, all that remains for 
Hie to do, is, briefly to offer a few remarks in con- 
clusion on what appears the most ready and prac- 
ticable method of correcting the abuses that I have 
proved to exist. But, before I do so, perhaps it 
will be as well to recapitulate what has before 
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been advanced, and, to use a legal phrase, ** shortly 
to sum up the evidence ;" which, by being con- 
densed, will be impressed more powerfully on the 
memory. 

You will remember I commenced by stating, 
that in consequence of the startling and melancholy 
accidents that have from time to time, within the 
last few years, happened in the Metropolis, the 
attention of a part of the public press, and the 
thinking portion of the community, has been at- 
tracted to the subject; but that from a want of 
attention, or something worse, in those who had 
the power to apply the reforming besom, the 
abuses, though glaring and oppressive, were still 
unrectified, and the mischief, a growing and en- 
larging one, still allowed to continue. I then 
proceeded to exemplify my assertion, that the state 
of our Graveyards is a scandal to our country, a 
disgrace to our rulers, and a personal nuisance to 
ourselves, by giving the particulars of cases where 
unhappy results had been proved to spring from 
allowing the dead to be interred in the neighbour- 
hood of the living, with insufficient attention, and 
without a due regard to either safety or decency. 
I shewed, as plainly as undenied and uudeniable 
occurrences could shew anything, that deaths have 
occurred from individuals incautiously approaching 
within the baneful influence of vapours and gases 
produced from dead and decaying human bodies. 
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and I proved, by the examples given in pages 10 and 
14, that such vapours and gases are of so subtle and 
insidious a nature, as to insinuate themselves into 
the human frame, without the persons affected having 
any actual contact with the substances from which 
they are produced ; and yet, so exceedingly virulent 
and powerful, as at once to suspend and destroy all 
the active vital principles. In addition to these cases 
of death, I proceeded to shew, that sickness, most 
deadly and inveterate, had attacked both individuals 
and assemblies from a similar cause, and that where 
the persons attacked were fortunate enough, either 
from the natural strength of their constitutions, or 
from receiving the poison when its efficacy had been 
reduced from exposure to the atmosphere, to escape 
with their lives; yet that they suffered to such a 
severe degree, that the best medical advice the coun- 
try could produce, and the most rigid attention to 
medically prescribed rules, entirely failed in restoring 
them to their former state of health and comfort, even 
after a lapse of years of privation. 

From these cases, clearly proving the imminent 
danger arising from allowing human remains to be 
disturbed whilst decomposing agencies are actively 
at work upon them, and that it is a mistaken notion 
to suppose that these agencies will have completed 
their work in a short period; I went on to prove 
that this melancholy loss of life, and the scarcely less 
deplorable extension of sickness and suffering, have 
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not been confined to those persons, who, in the exer- 
cise of their duties in preparing graves, are certainly 
in greater peril ; or to those persons who, from curi* 
osity or other causes, are accidentlj brought within 
the reach of these gases and vapours ; but, that 
immense masses of persons are continnallj exposed 
to the like dangers, and liable to the same fate, with- 
out being in any way aware of their danger ; or, if 
aware, without any means of extricating themselves 
from it. They are often cut down and withered, 
without so much as knowing from what quarter 
springs the deadly shaft. 

ft is melancholy to think how many hundreds of 
human lives, in every passing year, whilst yet fresh 
and fair from the hands of their Maker, are unneces- 
sarily and wantonly sacrified by these means. I fear 
it would present an awful page in the statistics of this 
country, could it be shown, how many human beings 
are thus cut off, and carried to a " timeless grave," 
before the fresh spring of their existence has displayed 
its buds J and who, if they had not been thus sacri- 
ficed, might have lived to have been an ornament to 
their country, or have lent a helping though a humble 
hand in raising her to a higher pitch of renown and 
prosperity. And yet it is apparent, that the inhuman 
practice of allowing children to be educated in such 
places as apartments over vaults, crowded to their 
very roof with dead, and, in many instances, without 
using the customary, yet not always efficacious pre- 
D 2 
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caution of placing those dead in leaden coffins ; and 
which vaults necessarily are continually pouring 
through their ventilators and gaping chinks, odours 
the most noxious and offensive, cannot possibly fail 
of producing the results justly ascribed to it. I 
would advise the supporters of the principles pro- 
pounded by Dr. Malthus in his celebrated work on 
population, to look into this subject. Perhaps they 
are not aware how powerful a supporter they have in 
our Graveyards, and, T dare say, few of them are 
conscious what efficacious assistance the vaults of oar 
Churches often lend them in practically carrying out 
their favourite principle. Whether or not they will 
thank me for informing them of it remains to be seen, 
but fully asssured am I that tbeir's is the only class 
in society who would not rejoice in seeing this blot 
wiped away, — this blackening stain on our character, 
as Christian men, removed, and for ever. 

The next point on which I touched, and which 
has been incidentally illustrated, is the injury that 
may, nay, that must inevitably be done to religion, 
in deterring people from attending places of worship, 
by converting them into pest houses, and propagators 
of infectious and contagious disorders, instead of 
preserving them pure, and fit for the holy purposes 
for which they are intended ; and the only powerful 
argument that can be used in extenuation of it is, 
that it is a custom deeply rooted and long established. 
But, the interment of the dead in Churches and 
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other consecrated places, is not so very ancient a 
costom as some suppose, but one of those encroach- 
ments which pride, cupidity, and degeneracy, first 
tolerated, and then encouraged. 

Interments in Churches, when first permitted, 
were confined to those persons who were justly 
celebrated for their exemplary piety, or who had 
distinguished themselves by rendering some im- 
portant services to the state, or by benefactions to 
the Church in which their remains were to be 
deposited; in no cases were persons allowed, by 
the payment of money, to procure the much desired 
privilege. But time alters most things, and few, 
I fear, are benefited by the change. Amongst other 
alterations which have been introduced into our 
customs and institutions, the permission to bury in 
Churches, on payment to the clergy of a sum of 
money, is one. Unhappily, for the sake of religion 
and morality, the Clergy soon ceased to follow in 
the steps of their illustrious predecessors — soon " fell 
from their high estate ;" the first symptoms of their 
degeneracy were avarice and cupidity ; their love of 
gold was soon more powerful than their love of either 
God or man ; and to gratify that love, they scrupled 
not to convert holy things to unholy purposes. 
And thus, what, if confined to its first intentions, 
would have been unproductive of harm, if not 
productive of good, was used as a precedent for 
indiscriminately allowing burials in places of worship. 
D 3 
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So that, eyentuallj, he who was possessed of suffi- 
cient wealth to satisfy the demands of the priests, 
was permitted to be buried within the walls of the sa- 
cred edifice, without any regard to the circumstances 
of his previous life or conduct ; and thus the practice 
has been continued to the present day, without the 
slightest attempt to check the unseemly proceeding ; 
and no doubt any such attempt would be met with a 
glowing declaration on the immutability and sacred- 
ness of what is called immemorial custom. But it 
would not be difficult to shew that the present 
practice of desecratiug sacred edifices by converting 
them into charnel houses, is neither immemorial, 
nor has it been sanctioned by the better part of oar 
clergy j I could prove that many divines, of ancient 
times at least, were actuated by better motives than 
swayed the great bulk of their brethren, and loudly 
raised their voices, and sturdily wielded their pens, 
against these sacrilegious innovations on the temples 
of their God. 

Lastly, I contended that the horrifying spectacles 
daily and hourly displayed in our graveyards, must 
of necessity work prejudicially on the morals of the 
people. Train up a child in the way you would 
wish him afterwards to walk, is an old adage and a 
true one; and it is borne out by experience, that 
first impressions are not only the strongest, but so 
strong that they never can be entirely eradicated. 
Now turn to page 31. What think you must be the 
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state of the morals of chfldren who can deliberately 
convert haman skulls and bones into playthings ; 
and what the effect on their after conduct, from 
thus early being familiaiised with those remains of 
mortality. I think it would not be going too far to 
say, that the child who could convert into a play- 
thing a human skull, or make it the subject of a jest, 
would not, when a man, feel much repugnance to 
destroying a human life. 

Where is the child, who had been religiously and 
morally brought up and educated; nay, where is 
the man, with a well cultivated mind, who, if he did 
not turn away with superstitious awe, at least would 
not think of making such things as human bones 
and skulls the instruments of either amusement or 
profit ; but would wish them again to be quietly and 
decently committed to the graves whence they had 
been taken. 

As I am not writing a sermon, or penning a moral 
essay, I shall not enter further on the consideration 
of this topic; but I shall leave it to men better 
qualified, who I hope will profit by the hint. And 
I beg specially to recommend it to the attention of 
those who are advocates and strenuous supporters of 
that great distinguishing feature of the present age, 
the march of education. 

The state and condition of our Churches and 
Churchyards, as exemplified by the circumstances 
before related, as you cannot but have observed, may 
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be viewed in a twofold light. First, as affecting the 
health of the community ; and, secondly, as affecting 
the morals of the people. In rightly considering 
them, both these great divisions should be kept in 
view ; and so I have endeavoured to do. But it is 
to the former, (the danger arising to the health of the 
community,) that I have particulaily devoted my 
attention in these pages. Whilst I have entered, 
comparatively, at large on the danger, bodily, we are 
in from permitting the dead to be disturbed in their 
graves before their dust has mingled with its kindred 
dust, I have only alluded, incidentally, to the dan- 
ger, morally, arising from and propagated by the 
same creating agencies. I therefore- stop for a mo- 
ment, though it is perhaps somewhat out of place^ 
to state my reasons for not entering more at large 
on this last and highly important view of the subject, 
lest it should be supposed I consider it of trifling 
moment. It is shortly this : want of space, within 
the narrow compass I have allowed myself, to do 
full justice to both ; and not because argument most 
conclusive could not be used to substantiate it. 

To consider the Graveyard question in its principal 
bearings and specific subdivisions, would not come 
within the scope of this letter ; neither, I candidly 
confess, would the knowledge or information of the 
Writer enable him satisfactorily to perform the task ; 
and even that branch of the subject to which I have 
devoted the greater portion of the preceding pages. 
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I have only treated in a very slight and superficial 
manner: my wish and endeavour being rather to 
awaken curiosity and encourage further enquiry, 
than to enter into minutiae and lengthy detail. In- 
deed to do so would be impossible* For to give 
even a decimal portion of the facts that might easily 
be collected in corroboration and proof of what I 
started with asserting, viz. that the state of our 
Churches and Churchyaids is dangerous, insecure, 
and unseemly, would fill a lai^e octavo volume at 
the least ; and to lay before you, in a classical and 
scientific manner, all the primary and resulting evils 
springing from the present mode of disposing of our 
species, when the vital principle has withdrawn its 
correcting and preserving influence, would require, 
amongst other things, an extensive knowledge of 
chemistry, practical as well as theoretical; and to 
neither do I pretend. All the information I possess 
on the subject on which I am treating may be 
acquired by any one, who will take the trouble to 
seek it, without any previous acquaintance with the 
principles of any abstruse science. The facts stated 
in corroboration, are matters of public notoriety, and 
of course, if untrue, may very easily be contradicted. 
And, in the present day, let me observe, it would be 
no easy matter to palm an imposture on the public ; 
especially when the subject from which the attempt 
is made professes to rest its foundation on substan- 
tial realities, openly displayed and publicly pro- 
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claimed. When tbe subject under discussion hap- 
pens to be some abstract principle, or some effect, 
the operating causes of which are little known, or 
imperfectly understood, very possibly, by the aid of 
sophistry and plausible deductions, error may for a 
time, take the appearance of truth ; and the shadow 
seem substance. And indeed even when sophistry 
and plausibility are not set forth, but on the contrary, 
when the Writer really and firmly believes what he 
states to be ^^ the truth, the whole truth, and nothiug 
but the truth ;" still, even then, owing to the short- 
sightedness and imperfection of human reason and 
understanding, often is an end obtained, an opinion 
substantiated, or a proceeding encouraged, entirely 
contrary to the intention of the operator. 

But to return to the subject and to conclude. 
It now only remains for me to state my plan for 
correcting the abuses I have exposed, and for the 
future guarding against the occurrence of lamentable 
accidents, similar to, if not worse than those I have 
related. 

I confess I approach this part of my task, with 
diffidence and reluctance. We all know that it is 
a very much easier matter to discover what is wrong, 
and expose a defect, than to propose an efficacious 
and practicable remedy. But the natural difficulty in 
such cases is immeasurably increased, where such 
defect has become interwoven with one's feelings, if 
I may be allowed the expression ; when it comes 
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home to the bosoms of all; and when it is sanctioned 
and encouraged by long established custom. Those 
who have never attempted to uproot a custom of 
universal application, sanctioned by ages and hal- 
lowed by time, can have no idea what they have to 
contend with who do. I have little doubt that all 
who have perused the foregoing pages and attentively 
thought on the fearful scenes depicted, will at once 
be ready to exclaim, " how very shocking " — " who 
would have thought of such things happening in Eng- 
land " — " why are not these abuses rectified ?" But to 
numbers who so think and say, if I were to tell them 
that the only way to prevent a repetition of such occur- 
rences, and the sole apparent means by which such 
abuses can be rectified, is, to put an end to the 
custom of interment in Churchyards and vaults in 
connexion with Churches ; and that when they die, 
they must not expect to be buried near their relatives 
and friends, but in a place remote from them, and 
from human habitations ; 1 feel persuaded their tone 
would quickly change, and their violent denunciations 
against the ^* Churchyard nuisance " be moderated 
and subdued ; if indeed they did not look upon me 
as a heartless savage or an infidel. But so it is. — 
If we are to hear no more of men poisoned in graves; 
— no more of children blasted by vapours springing 
firom the tomb; — no more of typhus fever slaying by 
hundreds the people living in the neighbourhood of 
crowded Churchyards, whilst those apart from them 
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are free from tbe ravaging scourge ; — ^no more of the 
reHgion of om* country being desecrated ; — ^uo more 
of the morals of the rising generation being corrupt- 
ed ; — no more of the unseemly sight of witnessing 
fragments of mouldering mortality being converted 
into instruments for amusement or profit; (aye of profit, 
gentle reader, for it is well known that the sextons 
in some Churchyards make a considerable sum an- 
nually by the sale of the bones they remove on 
opening graves, which are taken to mills and con- 
verted into dust and then sold to farmers as manure, 
to be used in the cultivation of their fields;) — no more, 
I say, of persons going to pour the melancholy tribute 
of a tear on the ashes of their kindred, finding that 
the place that once knew them, ^^ knows them no 
more ;" instead of the gentle flower pouring its sweet 
smelling odour on the mossy sward that covered their 
remains, finding the loved body dismembered, and 
its broken limbs wantonly trodden under foot, or wh^t 
is worse, used as playthings by a ragged crowd of half 
clothed savages. If we are to hear no more of these 
things in civilized England, the dead must no longer 
be interred in the places and in the manner they are 
now. Some other means must be devised for their 
disposal ; and such I now intend to consider. 

There are various methods by which beneficial 
results might be obtained, and the evil partially 
remedied; but, I am not an advacate for half- 
measures, or for temporizing with what is con- 
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fessedlj wrong or impolitic. If an abuse exist, let it 
be corrected in a straight-forward and effectual man- 
ner ; — if a blot is found upon an j of our institutions, 
let it be wiped away. Remember the few are made 
for the manj, and not the many for the few. This, 
I know, is a hard principle for some people to under- 
stand ; but nevertheless, it is a principle as firm and 
soUd as the foundations of the everlasting hills. 

In these concluding observations, there are two 
classes of people to whom I shall address myself. 
Firstly, those who for the time being, are intrusted 
with the management and direction of public affairs ; 
and consequently, by virtue of their office, are bound 
to see that all public matters are conducted in a 
proper and beneficial manner. Secondly, those for 
whose benefit these manc^ers and directors of public 
affairs, execute the iniportant trusts committed to 
their care ; and from whom, directly or indirectly, 
they receive their authority, and to whom neces- 
sarily, they are, either directly or indirectly, answer- 
able for their conduct, and amenable for any derelic- 
tion of public duty. 

The first of these two classes— ^the directors and 
managers of public affairs, ought to be subdivided, or 
perhaps they should be considered as two separate 
and distinct classes : but I have thought it better so 
as more clearly to define my meaning, to consider 
them as two classes only, and divide the first into 
two divisions j namely, the general rulers of the 
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whole country, the miuisters of the crown ; and those 
who by virtue of Charters or special Acts of Parlia- 
ment, rule paramount in particular districts, and are 
not under the control of the general law of England. 

To the first of these two subdivisions of the first 
class I will now, humbly yet firmly, offer a few 
observations ; but, whilst the following remarks and 
hints are specially directed to the individuals consti- 
tuting the first class, the governors of the country, I 
particularly request the attention of those who consti- 
tute the second class, the governed ; because, by so 
doing, they will obviate the necessity of repeating the 
same remarks, or at least the most of them, when I 
come to address myself to them ; and also, because 
as I shall hereafter shew, they have it in their power 
to compel their governors to attend to whatever 
affects their interests and welfare ; or at least, if 
they cannot compel them to attend to the interests of 
the country, and enforce or enact such regulations as 
are palpably necessary for the public safety and com- 
fort ; they can compel them to relinquish the offices, 
which, by so doing, they will have proved themselves 
both unfit and unworthy to fill ; and they have the 
power, indirectly, to place in lieu of them men who 
will and who can discharge their duties efficaciously. 

Having thus premised, I will proceed, and will be 
Very brief. And now, Mr. First Lord of the Treasury, 
whoever you be when these pages go forth to the 
world, and are subjected to its criticisms, to you, as 
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the accredited head, and mainspring of the body of 
men who sway the destinies of this miglity empire, 
I address myself. To you, great, mighty, and all- 
powerful as you are, to work immeasurable good, or 
incalculable harm ; who have it in your power to 
decree even the rise of nations, and the fall of empires 
— ^to continue the blessings of peace to your own and 
other lands, or to plunge them into the miseries of a 
long and bloody warfare; to you, even to you, I 
address myself, and request your attention for a few 
moments, whilst I endeavour to explain to you what 
amendments the Government ought to make, with 
the assistance of Parliament, in the condition of our 
Graveyards and places of interment. 

The duties devolving on the governors of such a 
nation as England, must be vast, varied, and exten- 
-sive ; and many, I am aware, must, from the urgent 
exigency of other matters of more pressing moment, 
go for a time, ill performed, if not altogether neg- 
lected There are duties of primary, and duties of 
secondary degree ; and it must of course be admitted 
that those of the primary order must be settled and 
performed before the secondary are entitled to due 
attention ; provided they cannot both be disposed of 
at one and the same time : the greatest concerns 
must be adjusted first, the smaller ones must '^bide 
their time." Now, does the subject I have been 
considering come under the first or the second head ? 
Is it of primary or secondary importance ? I hesi- 
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tate not to declare that it belongs to the first class — 
it is of the greatest importance. 

It cannot be denied that one of the most pressing 
duties devolving upon those in whose hands are de- 
posited in the reins of government, is to endeavour 
to raise the people over whom they are placed to as 
high a pitch of enjoyment and happiness as they 
can possibly attain for them. A person placed in 
authority, who neglects to avail himself of any 
attainable means by which their individual welfare 
may be promoted, or national prosperity enlarged, 
has ever and deservedly, been considered guilty of a 
great dereliction of public duty. And who will say, 
that the enjoyment of health unimpaired is not one 
of tlie main ingredients in the cup of human happi- 
ness individually, and that to preserve in a healthy 
tone the great mass of the population, one of the- 
most effectual means of promoting an enlargement 
of national prosperity. For, without health, of what 
value to their possessors are all terrestrial blessings ? 
Of what advantage is wealth? Can they derive 
gratification from its disposition ? And what satis- 
faction can the unhappy wretch, tortured with 
agonising pains on the feverish couch, derive from 
the possession of grandeur and power, of honours 
and fame, of a nation's plaudits, or a world's admira- 
tion ? Where is the man, who, when dissolution 
appears startlingly near, and when the cold and 
clammy hand of death has laid its heavy weight 
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upon his brow ; whatever his earthly possessions, 
or however extensive his capacity for procuring 
temporal gratifications, would not gladly relinquish 
the one, and forfeit all his means for obtaining the 
other, for one short reprieve, or one trifling alle* 
viation of his sufferings ? How gladly would the 
noble, highbred victim of disease, exchange places 
with the being, he before looked down upon with 
contempt, as something of an inferior order I How 
willingly would he fill the situation of the lowest 
menial in his luxurious establishment ! How 
joyfully become the " rustic hind," the humble 
cottager, or the laborious mechanic ! And what 
can a sickly and enfeebled people do ? How can 
they preserve their country? How keep it a "first 
class nation ? " If we are to be prosperous, we 
must be healthy. No matter whether we allude 
to an individual or a community, neither the one 
nor the other can duly perform what is required 
of them, unless their bodily functions are in full 
operation, and their mental capacity in unclouded 
efficacy. So that in whatever light we view the 
subject, whether individually or coUectiviely, it is 
clearly apparent that health unimpaired is one of 
the greatest blessings that can be bestowed. 

If, my Lord, you have read the former part of 
this letter, and cast over in your mind the matters 
on which it treats, I flatter myself you will have 
discovered that there are yet certain things in this 

E 
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" land above all lands afar encircled by the waters" 
that ought not to be ; and that the celebrated 
" Reform Bill," whatever good or harm it may 
have done, certainly is not a panacea for all kinds 
of evils, as its most strenuous advocates predicted 
it would be. But although nine summers and 
as many winters have passed away since it became 
the law of the land, there still remains here and 
there a speck on our ancient institutions and 
customs, which would look quite as well without 
them ; and amongst such specks, our modes of 
interment of the dead, is not one of the least. 
But, my Lord, if you have not been so fortunate 
as to have perused the foregoing pages ; yet, if 
you had performed your duty to the public in the 
manner you ought, you could not be ignorant that 
what I have stated is the plain imvamished truth. 
But it is not unlikely your Lordship may say, I 
have heard of such things as you have described, 
I have seen them recorded in the public press, 
and I know that when they happen, they cause 
a good deal of local excitement; but it is not 
general ; there have not been any public meetings 
called to discuss the subject ; I have not heard of 
any petitions to Parliament praying an alteration ; 
and, moreover, I have not received any " official 
intimation " of them. I know it is a very common 
practice for persons in your Lordship's situation, 
to decline any investigation into certain things 
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until they are officially brought into their notice. 
Such a mode of getting out of difficulties is a thing 
of every day occurrence ; and, I dare say, very 
pleasant and very convenient. I have often noticed 
a person whilst holding the appointment of Chief 
Adviser of the Crown, and First Protector of the 
People, quietly rise from his seat in Parliament, 
and declare that he knew nothing of the matter, 
that is, nothing "officially," that for a month 
previous had been in every public print, and at 
every man, woman, and child's tongue end, from 
one extremity of the kingdom to the other. But 
I have always thought such a way of transacting 
public business very extraordinary, though no 
doubt exceedingly Parliamentary ; and, being a 
plain, straightforward, unsophisticated individual, 
it certainly did appear anything but statesman- 
like. If I am wrong, I humbly beg pardon, and 
should not have alluded to it, but, reasoning on the 
supposition that what appears to have happened so 
often may possibly happen again, and that too, as 
just before noticed, in the present instance; for, 
I dare say, your Lordship has not yet had 
any " official intimation " of the condition of the 
Graveyards. 

Now for what I think ought to be done by 

government. First, I recommend that an officer 

should be appointed by the crown, and be under 

its control like any other member of the gdvern- 
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ment, to be styled^ ^' the minister of public health/' 
whom I would invest with extensive powers ne- 
cessary to enable him to carry into eflfect such 
regulations as he may deem expedient; or such 
as may be delegated to him by Parliament or other 
competent authorities. The exclusive duty of this 
person should be to see that the health and com- 
fort of the public is not allowed to be endangered 
or infringed upon under any circumstances what- 
ever, provided it is possible by any reasonable 
means to prevent or avoid it. As in the exercise 
of these duties it will often be necessary for him, 
notwithstanding the utmost vigilance and circum- 
spection, to infringe upon individual rights and 
public customs ; he must be invested with com- 
petent powers to enforce his alterations effectually ; 
to do which, he must be placed out of the reach of 
popular control, so that there may not be any 
"pressure from without" to impede his course of 
operations, or check the usefulness of his pro- 
ceedings. To this individual, in right of his office, 
should be committed the care of the Graveyards, 
I mean so far as to take care that the dead are 
interred both safely and decently. This minister 
should have power, under proper restrictions, to 
appoint assistants to aid him in carrying his plans 
into execution, which, at first, would be extensive 
and laborious. 
The state of all the Churches and Churchyards 
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should be strictly investigated, and whatever san- 
atory relations the minister should make, should 
be binding upon the local authorities in places 
affected by them, and adequate powers given to 
enforce the fulfilment of them, notwithstanding any 
by-laws or customs, to which they should be 
superior. In all places where the population is 
great and exceeds a certain amount, I would 
require the total abolition of interments within 
their bounds, and in those cases, the minister 
must provide such places out of the town, and 
away from habitations, as, considering the popula- 
tion and its probable increase, may be deemed 
sufficiently extensive, so as to prevent the possi- 
bility, with the exercise of ordinary caution, of the 
ground being disturbed before the bodies with 
their coffins should be effectually destroyed. 
These places should of course be consecrated in 
the same manner that burial grounds now are; 
and interments ii\ them performed with the same 
ceremonies and by the same persons as at present 
In selecting the burial-places, such plots of ground 
should be chosen as are open, apart from trees, 
walls, or habitations, that the '^ breath of heaven" 
may blow upon them without interruption. As 
regards the distance of the burial-places from the 
town, that is a point I would leave to the discretion 
of the minister, who would be guided by local 
circumstances, rather than lay down any general 
E 3 
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rule binding alike in all cases. Indeed it would 
be scarcely possible to lay down any general rule 
on this point, for particular circumstances might 
prevent its being acted upon, without a very exten- 
sive infringement on private rights and immunities. 
The only general rule I would make, is, that the 
places set apart for interment should be such, and 
so arranged, that the living should not be endan- 
gered by them, and that the bodies should not be 
disturbed until they had substantially returned to 
the dust out of which they were formed. The 
carrying out of the principle I would leave open. 
Whether burials in the Churchyards of small 
towns and villages, where the space allotted to 
them is usually ample, should be discontinued, 
I would leave for after consideration ; but the 
burial of the dead in Churches and vaults in con- 
nexion with them, I would abolish in toto. That 
blot at least should be wiped away, and for ever ; 
whatever may be done with regard to interments 
in village Churchyards. No matter what a man's 
rank may be, or however great his wealth ; neither 
the one nor the other should entitle him to have 
his remains bestowed in a place dedicated to the 
worship of his Creator, and originally intended for 
a far holier purpose, than as a recepticle for the 
mouldering remains of mortality, whether they be 
of the noble or the peasant, the prince or the 
beggar. 
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This alteration in the mode of interment, if fully 
carried out, would occasion considerable extra 
expense and trouble to the relations of the dead, 
in conveying them to the new burial-places, and 
present a formidable difficulty with respect to the 
poorer classes of society, who, for the most part, 
can ill afford the expense of burying their relations 
in any way ; and therefore it would not be fair to 
throw upon them any greater expenditure. To 
obviate that difficulty, there must be public con- 
veyances, kept for the purpose of conveying the 
dead of the poor to these places of interment. 
This establishment, if well managed, might be car- 
ried on without any very great expense ; whatever 
it might be, it would be far more than an equi- 
valent for the danger arising from the Churchyards 
in their present state. As regards the more wealthy 
portion of the community, the major part now 
use hearses, and therefore the additional expense 
to them would be very trifling ; indeed, not worth 
considering. 

These, Mr. First Lord of the Treasury, are all 
the suggestions that appear necessary for me to 
make to you on this really important subject. By 
attending to which, and seeing that the principle 
embodied in them is fully carried out, I venture to 
affirm, you and your colleagues will effect a real 
benefit for your country ; you will be the means of 
saving many a human life from being prematurely 
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destroyed, and you will do good service to the cause 
of religion and morality. And, let me tell you, it 
is a concern in which you, apart from your pubUc 
duties, are interested ; for you must personally be 
continually exposed to the dangers I have related. 
In your daily walk or ride from St. Stephen's to 
Buckingham palace, you must breathe a considerable 
quantity of foul air, exuding from Churchyards, for 
your pathway runs by the side of some in as danger- 
ous a state as any in the Metropolis. Therefore, if you 
do not look into this matter for the sake of the public, 
perhaps you may be induced to do so for your own 
sake ; and, I assure you, it matters but little either 
to me or any one, save yourself, what are the motives 
that actuate you, provided the end desired be but 
accomplished. 

And now, having disposed of the Premier and 
his colleagues, I wish to have a few words with the 
municipal authorities. There are many corporations 
in England specially and peculiarly empowered by 
their individual charters granted by the Crown, or 
by virtue of Acts of Parliament, to frame such by- 
laws and regulations for the government of their 
towns, and preservation of the health of their inhabit- 
ants, as they may deem expedient; and these 
corporations, I apprehend, have it in their power, 
if they will but exercise it, in a great measure, to 
remove the causes of complaint arising from the 
insecure state of the Graveyards ; at least, they can. 
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if thej please, consideniblj abate the nuiaance, if 
they cannot in all cases entirely remove it. Their 
duty is plain^ simple, and obvious. If the state of 
their Churchyards is unhealthy, a nuisance exists; 
and where a nuisance exists, it becomes their duty, 
as special Public Guardians, to see that it is re- 
moved ; or, if it is not possible entirely to abolish it, 
to take care that it is reduced within as small a 
compass as possible, and this, I imagine, they are in 
all cases entitled to do. Not being learned in the 
law upon these points, I am not aware what powers 
the municipal authorities can exercise over the 
management of Churches and Churchyards when 
they become a nuisance, or are detrimental to the 
health of the public ; but I have a strong impression 
that they have fall power to interfere, and, if they 
have power, I beg to tell them it is their duty to 
exercise it. I am not going to enter into the 
questioD of what the rights and powers of Corpora- 
tions are — that would involve certain legal points, 
with which the public have but little to do, and 
would understand still less, if I was to tell them : 
all I wish is, to suggest, that whatever those rights, 
powers, and privileges may be, they should be put 
in force to the utmost, even though privileges of 
private individuals should be infringed upon; re* 
member what I said before, the minority must give 
way to the majority ; and I am fully persuaded that 
their powers and privileges will be found powerful 
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enough. to enable them to work great good in their 
peculiar locality, and entitle those who enforce them 
to the hearty thanks of their neighbours and fellow 
townsmen. To these private authorities I offer the 
same suggestions as those I have before given to 
their superiors in rank and authority. I would 
have them close the present Graveyards, and for 
ever keep their municipal seal upon them ; and I 
would have them select eligible sites away from the 
town, where the dead may rest undisturbed; also, 
out of the municipal fund, provide the necessary 
public conveyances, as before stated. 

There is one point I must not omit to notice, and 
ought, properly, to have referred to it sooner. That 
is the opposition some of the Clergy may offer to the 
plan for abolishing interments in Churchyards and 
Churches, on account of the diminution it might 
make in their incomes. In many places they derive 
a very considerable revenue from that source ; which 
I think comes under the head of ^* surplice fees.*' 
In some of the London Cemetries these fees amount 
to an immense sum ; indeed to so much as to render 
the livings (otherwise of little value) amongst the 
most valuable in the kingdom. Therefore, it is 
evident, an alteration such as I propose, would affect 
certain ** vested interests *' to an alarming extent, if 
some special provision was not made to obviate it. 
And there does not appear to me any great difficulty 
in 80 doing : though the modes of accomplishing it 
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are numerous, aud must depend on the manner in 
which the alteration is made ; therefore, T shall not 
enter into its consideration. But, whatever alter- 
ation is made, and whatever plan adopted, most cer- 
tainly the rights and privileges of the Clergy should 
be carefully respected and preserved. 

Having concluded my advice and admonition to 
the " powers that be,'' the Governors of the country, 
and stated the plan that appears to me most feasible 
in effecting tlie necessary itjformation. I will address 
a few words to the " powers that be not," though in 
reality they " be," — the governed. 

My friends, I address myself to you by that appel- 
lation, for I am one of you ; I do not belong to the 
great, the noble, or the mighty; I claim neither 
kindred nor connexion with one birth-ennobled in- 
dividual ; and what is more, I do not wish to do so. 
I am one of those who think that it matters little 
whether a man can trace his descent through a long 
line of illustrious ancestors, or, as Pope has it, whe- 
ther his 

'^ Ignoble blood 
Has crept thiough scoundrels ever since the flood,** 

provided his own conduct is unblemished ; his own 
motives are pure ; for, by a man's own deeds, must 
he stand or fall. Thus, being one of you, I can 
address you freely; without restraint, without fear. 
By you I shall not be treated with either contempt or 
indifference. You have perused this letter — ^you 
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have reflected upon it— you have made enquiries 
(Englishmen are an enquiring race) into it— and 
jou have ascertained that what I have written is true 
—you are satisfied that " the Graveyard nuisance 
is not a fiction, or ** vapory effusion of the brain ; 
but a dire and stem reality. —You have attentively 
considered my plan for removing it, and generally 
you approve of it But you ask, what can we, ^* the 
people," do ? We have no power. If we complain, 
we are not attended to; if we resist, we are 
threatened with " the strong arm of the law." Such 
a question has often been asked, and such despon- 
dency has often checked exertion ; but I tell you, it 
is wrong. You are quite mistaken. You can do a 
great deal, and the power you are possessed of is 
irresistible when properly applied. Individually, I 
admit, you can do little or nothing ; but united, what 
is there you cannot accomplish? Have you not 
heard of the ancient fable of the old man, who on his 
death-bed, called his sons and desired them to break 
a bundle of thin sticks which he had fastened toge- 
ther for the purpose j how they all tried, one after 
another, but failed ; it resisted all their efforts ; but, 
when the sticks were disunited, how easily they were 
destroyed : now you are like that bundle of sticks — 
singly, you have little power of resistance, and are 
easily put down and destroyed ; but united, who can 
resist, who can destroy you ? Ever keep in mind the 
important motto, '^ Union is Strength." I tell you 
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there neyer jet has been any really proved general 
grievance, which the people of England have reso- 
lutely and determinately, bat peaceably and orderly, 
endeavoured to remove, that has not yielded to the 
pressure, no matter by whom or by what means sup- 
ported. And what is there in the present case to 
prevent their again succeeding. The undertaking 
has every requisite quality to ensure success ; for the 
evil complained of is a general one, and it has no 
right to exist. It certainly has a powerful advocate 
in long established custom; but what of that*? How 
many customs, old and firmly established, have we 
not witnessed, even in our own day, give way to 
popular and reasonable demands; and why should 
not this ? Depend upon it, so long as Englishmen 
retain their national character, and their incomparable 
constitution, the like causes will always produce the 
like effects. 

If public evils and defects have withstood attack, 
it is because the means employed to accomplish their 
removal have not been the proper ones ; or else they 
have not been properly applied ; and not because the 
evils or defects possessed paramount power. If 
numbers are invested with right, they must prevail, 
if they employ right means, in the proper manner 
and time : all classes have their rights and privileges, 
the humble and the poor, as well as the great and 
the noble ; and one class has no legitimate power to 
press on the other. With the rights and privileges 
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of the rich, I have nothing to do here ; it is popular 
rights I have to shew. 

When "the people," — "the masses," have cause 
to complain, their proper means to obtain redress 
are by pubUc meetings, and by petitions. And 
these are the weapons I recommend them to use 
in the battle of the Graveyards. Let some of the 
inhabitants of large towns and populous districts, 
call a meeting, and let it be well attended. Enter 
into discussion of the question — bring forward the 
cases that prove the existence of the evil — forward 
petitions from the meeting numerously signed, to 
both Houses of Parliament, and entrust the presen- 
tation of them to individuals friendly to your cause, 
who you know have ability, ably to advocate it, 
and as the Doctors say, repeat the dose until the 
desired result is obtained: above all things be not 
disheartened by a temporaiy failure or repulse. 
Should petitions, public demonstrations, and popular 
opinion, backed by the palpably apparent necessity 
of the case, all fail in effecting a redress of a grie- 
vance, like the one I have manifested, which is not 
likely, then " the people " have no alternative, but 
patiently to wait for the next general election of 
Members of Parliament, and then they have the 
power in their own hands. They can return men 
of like views to their own : — ^they can require their 
representatives to give pledges to support such and 
such measures ; to advocate such and such opinions ; 
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and, when that is done, the evil, if a real and not 
an imaginary one, mast fall beneath the blow; it 
cannot stand, if opposed by common sense, and a 
majority of the people's representatives. Petition ! 
Petition! Petition! is the people's watchword — ^it 
is their irresistible battering ram. At first, Ihe 
stronghold against which it is opposed may resist 
its force, and the defenders of it may, for a time, 
laugh at the attempt in fancied security behind their 
bulwarks ; but relax not in your efforts, repeat the 
blows, and a breach must eventually be made ; 
which, when once accomplished, however small the 
aperture may be at first, every successive blow will 
increase the opening, and eventually you will be 
enabled entirely to effect its destruction, or take it 
by storm. 

To conclude. In the foregoing pages I have 
advocated the necessity of important alterations 
in our manner of entombing our dead, and I have 
earnestly endeavoured to attract public attention to 
the subject, and in so doing I have used strong 
expressions, and advocated sweeping alterations ; 
but far, very far is it fiom my wish to advise the 
abolition of any long established custom, unless 
imperatively called for by the pressing exigency 
of the case. I have stated what I consider abso- 
lutely necessary, but I have stated nothing more. 
I do not recommend, because I fio not consider it 
absolutely necessary, that the same course should be 
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adopted in England, as in France, towards the latter 
end of the last centnry ; when the minister of pnblic 
health, in order to check the further spreading of 
pestilential disorders then prevalent, disinterred up- 
wards of six millions of human bodies, and had them 
conveyed away from human habitations. The adop- 
tion of a BimUar coarse of proceeding m England, 
would, I think, be neither useful nor expedient ; all 
that appears requisite, is to see that the graves are 
secure, and to take all due precaution to prevent 
the superincumbent earth being displaced until an 
amply sufficient space of time has been allowed to 
elapse for the silent but continuous operations of 
nature to have their sway. 

No! remove not the dead that now slumber in 
the tomb. As they are, so let them remain, until 
that awful morning shall dawn, when, at the sound 
of the shrill trumpet of the Archangel of the Judge 
of quick and dead, the waters of the great deep 
shall give up their inmates, and the graves shall 
restore from their silent resting-places, the accumu- 
lated remains of mortality for unnumbered gene- 
rations. 

I am, my Fellow Countrymen, 
Your very faithful friend, 

A PHILANTHROPIST. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Whilst the foregoing sheets were passing through 
the press, I have observed, with great satisfaction, 
that the subject on which thej treat has been ably 
introduced into the House of Peers bj the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of London ; and that 
his forcible attack on the " Graveyard nuisance *' 
has been followed up by a spirited and judicious 
article in the leading Evening Ministerial paper, 
the Globe. This is as it should be ; it is an 
auspicious commencement. The battle has now 
begun in earnest — the first blow has been bravely 
struck — victory mmt follow. Charge, Melbourne, 
charge ! On, Stanley, on ! ! 



Printed hj W. Deabden, Carltou-strcet, Nottingham. 
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